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PROOF THAT JUSTRITE INK WAS 
»VOTED THE BEST INK 


TO PURCHASE! 


A questionnaire was recently sent to 975 users 
of drawing ink. Of the 351 replies received, 
297 stated, “I find Justrite superior to other 
drawing inks I have ever used.” Here is the 


breakdown by class of user: 


JUSTRITE DRAWING INK 


As Not No 
Superior to Others Good As Superior Answer 








instructors 131 (85%) 16 4 4 
Draftsmen 125 (86%) 10 6 4 
Artists 41 (80%) 6 3 1 


FRE oSET OF WALL CHART) 
a of DRAWING INK METHOD) 


4 


If you are using Justrite Drawing 
Ink in your classroom work, you'll 
oF enjoy having this set of chart 
that demonstrates dozens of ways 
to draw with ink. Instructors who 
write on school letterhead and 
| mention the name of their dealer. 
| i | will receive this handsome set free J 
Hit : and postpaid, Price to all others 5 
is $2.50 per set. 
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DRAWING INK \/ 
METHODS A; 














LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.| 
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Drawn by R. Rose Kappell, with Official Naval Approval 


“STAND BY TO RECEIVE A LINE!” 


Somewhere in the North Atlantic, a U.S. de- 
stroyer assists a United Nations convoy. From 
the deck a line is fired across the stern of a 
U.S. coast-guard cutter preparatory to an ex- 
change of orders. ‘ 

In this drawing of action on the high seas, the 


artist makes full use of Eldorado’s dramatic pos- 
sibilities. The strong silhouettes of the men on the 
destroyer and the dark pattern of waves rolling 
out to the cutter focus upon the ship itself — 
which is drawn with delicacy. Note how the white 
patch of water enhances the value of the action. 
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Accurate grading, freedom from gritty hard 
spots, density of color, strength and _ silky 
smoothness are the qualities needed in a fine 
drawing pencil. Kimberlys have all of these 
qualities. 
Select one of Kimberly's 21 degrees (6B to 9H and 
Tracing 1-2-3-4)—write Dept. A., sending us your 
name and address, with that of your supply dealer, 
and we will send you a trial pencil free. 


Kimberly refill drawing leads for Draftsmen’s and 
Artists’ lead holders available in 14 degrees (5B to 
7H). 


Wakes of June Yincls sine (869 
General Pencil Company 
67-73 FLEET STREET 
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JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 








Notes and 


American Art to England 


Artists for Victory has just an- 
nounced that a_ representative 
exhibition of American Art— 
paintings, sculpture and prints 
—has been assembled and will 
be shown in London in June, 
1944. 

Before being shipped to Eng- 
land, this collection will be ex- 
hibited at Grand Central Gal- 
leries, from March 8th to March 
18th. 

Sorry, but unless you are one 
of the two hundred artists 
selected to be represented, there 
is no opportunity to submit your 
work. The juries spent many 
days surveying the field and 
making their choices. 

Naturally, there will be re- 
percussions from these selections 
when they are made public. 
There are no juries on earth 
who could possibly reduce selec- 
tions to 200 items and not be 
criticized. 

It will be a source of great 
pride for the millions of readers 
of Reader’s Digest to learn that 
they—the Reader's Digest Asso- 
ciation—are underwriting the 
expenses of this American Art 
exhibition to England, which 
deserves our strongest commen- 
dation. 


Art Young 1866-1943 


In the passing of Art Young 
America has lost one of her 
most amiable satirists. As car- 
toonist and author for more 
than fifty years, Mr. Young has 
crusaded for social reforms, 
most of which he lived to see 
established. 

Whether we realize it or not, 
as a people, we need graphic 
critics like Art Young to keep 
us mentally alert. Theirs is a 
summary art and a kind of 
communication that recognizes 
no barriers of language or race. 
What finer tribute can we pay 
this warmhearted man than to 
say: We have lost a_ great 
humanitarian—and mean it? 





Contributions Needed 


The Army Air Base at AI- 
liance, Nebraska, writes to say 
it has over thirty dayrooms that 
are very much in need of pic- 
tures to help maintain the mor- 
ale of the men. Artists who 
have pictures they are willing 
to donate for this very worthy 
appeal should write Staff Ser- 
geant Richard C. Parkes, of the 
Special Service Office, advising 
him of their interest. Descrip- 
tion of the proffered picture and 


inquiry concerning shipment 
ought to precede any other 
action. 


This Promises Well! 


Postwar reactions and new con- 
cepts of world thought will ex- 
tend to the field of art educa- 
tion, necessitating a new ap- 
proach to the subject. To be 





Footnotes 


ready for this, the College 4, 
Association has organized , 
committee of prominent arti 
and art authorities to make, 
practical study of art educatig, 
in schools and colleges of toda 
with a view to the adoption ¢ 
postwar changes. The comm. 
tee is composed chiefly of ep. 
ative artists who have had «. 
perience in art education, }; 
also includes two  well-know 
museum directors and a layma 
with a wide knowledge of ay 
dnd art education. The men. 
bers are: Peppino Mangravit 
Chairman; George Biddle, Jeu 
Charlot, Bartlett H. Hays, }; 
Major Ward Lockwood, Dani 
Catton Rich, Boardman Robip. 
son, Edward W. Root, an 
Franklin Watkins. 


Sorry George! 


Mr. George Haltser of Chicago 
writes: “I want very much ty 
get the following back number 
of AMERICAN ArTIST (listing 
10). 
bill 


me for same. Back num- 


bers, I assume, are reduced inf 


price.” 

Bless vou, George. Go out jn- 
to the highways and_ byway 
and try to purchase back copie 
at almost any price. A recent 
inquiry from a reader inform 
us his dealer is getting as much 
as $3.00 a copy for back num 
a he can get them 2 
all! 


Profit & Investment 


George Baker says: “Profit 
what an artist gets out of : 
picture—investment is what bh 
puts into it.” 


Adolph Dehn at 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Adolph Dean, whose water co 
ors are featured in our isstt 
this month, will be honored by: 
one-man show at the Brook 
Public Library opening Januar 
30 and continuing for fo 
weeks. ; 
Countless thousands visit 0v’ 


public libraries daily who sf 


Please supply at once ani 


dom go near our art museum & 


Although Brooklyn did 1 


initiate the movement to exhibit 


contemporary art to its librar 
patrons, perhaps the 


prestige 


this great library enjoys will bh 
sufficient to induce other munic™ 


ipalities to follow. 


Brilliant Taubes! 


Richardson Camp, of Chicag 
writes: “The first thing I loot 


Sa ye 


for in American Artist is th 
informative Taubes page. No . 
only informative; it is brilliaa 


and stimulating. Who else © 
there among our American 3° 


tists so thoroughly informed "§ 


craftsmanship and the lore 
his profession? Please contill'me 


to give us the benefit of thi 


master’s experience and opinio’ 
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Notes and 


Thomas Crawford Hill 


One of our enthusiastic friends 
from Hollywood, dropped in to 
see us recently to tell us about 
an exciting project he is under- 
taking. Mr. Hill has signed a 
contract to do strip cartoons, 
illustrating all of Jack London’s 
books, for a large features syn- 
dicate. It has been estimated 
that this commission, to appear 
six times a week in newspapers, 
throughout the country, will run 
ten to twelve years! Jack Lon- 
don’s “Sea Wolf,” still a best 
seller, will be the first book in- 
terpreted. The London estate 
has released to Mr. Hill full 
illustration rights. 

Thomas Hill has had an in- 
teresting career. Born in Ire- 
land, he was brought to this 
country as a small boy and, on 
learning to read, fell under the 
spell of Jack London. He met 
his hero in the flesh shortly 
after beginning his own career 
as a sports cartoonist on a 
Cleveland paper. During the 
last world war, Hill served in 
the Merchant Marine. Finding 
the sea to his liking, he made 
a world cruise and finally went 
to Alaska, where he re-traced 
Jack London’s footsteps. 


Events a few years back took 
him to Hollywood. Here, Mr. 
Hill began writing plays and 
assisting in the art direction of 
important features. He is very 
proud of the fact he had a hand 
in the art direction of two of 
the finest pictures ever to be 
produced—“The Informer” and 
“Stagecoach.” 

Hill’s tales of Hollywood kept 
us on the edge of the editorial 
bench, and we have every rea- 
son to expect that his new as- 
signment will reflect the color- 
ful writing of London to the 
delight of manv millions of 
Newspaper readers, 


Paul McPharlin 


Born in Detroit: started writing 
books and staging shows at a 
tender age. Upon graduation 
from Columbia College at 20, 
had published much juvenilia, 
Written plavs, designed costumes 
and scenery, acted and directed: 
his first public appearance as a 
Puppeteer was with the Colum- 
bia Marionette Players in 1922, 
Producer of Taming of the 
Shrew, Dr. Faust, Chinese 
Nightingale, Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb the Great, and a dozen 
other puppet plavs for adults in 
Evanston and Detroit. Publish- 
ed and edited some fortv books 
and pamphlets on puppetrv. A 
co-founder of the Puppeteers of 
‘America and organizer of na- 
tional puppetry exhibitions and 
conferences. Theses (M. A., 

avne University) on Esthetic 
of the Puppet Revival and (Ph. 

a Institute of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan) on Pup- 


pets in American Life 1524- 
1915, che, 


Footnotes 


Also designer and illustrator 
of non-puppet books for Pascal 
Covici, Fine Book Circle, Peter 
Pauper Press, Abraham Lincoln 
Association, and others; five 
chosen among Fifty Books of 
the Year. College teacher of 
courses in puppetry and book- 
making. State supervisor of 
Michigan Art and Craft Proj- 
ect, WPA. Army Air Forces, 
airplane mechanic. 


Beautiful! 


The new cover of AMERICAN 
ARTIST is beautiful. I expect to 
pin each one upon my studio 
wall. 
Ellen Thomas 
Augusta, Ga. 


Love! 
I love the cover on the January 
AMERICAN ArtTisT. Your plan 


for drawings on covers is a swell 

idea. And the Baskerville type 

is exquisite—lends new distinc- 
tion to your magazine. 

Clara Clendenen Tippy 

Gary, Indiana 


Taubes Lectures 


Frederic Taubes has just re- 
turned from a lecture tour of 
the midwest: Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; Art Institute of Min- 
neapolis; University of Minne- 
sota. He has recently lectured 
at Columbia University and 
Long Island Historical Societv. 


Three Big Names 


Three big feature articles will 
highlight the April number. 

There will be a collection of 
etchings by Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman, noted etcher and Keep- 
er of Prints in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. His creative ap- 
proach to his Beethoven Vieux 
Lion Fatigue will be seen in a 
preliminary pencil study and 
four “states” in the development 
of this famous drypoint. 

In April. we shall meet Louis 
Bouché who has been called 
“the boulevardier in art.” There 
will be a full color reproduc- 
tion of one of his most recent 
—and beautiful—canvases along 
with a preliminary “on loca- 
tion” drawing. Bouché savs he 
has “given up ART.” Good! 
If his present work is a guide, 
he is now proceeding hell-bent 
in the right direction. 

Readers have already met 
Valenti Angelo, on pave 22 of 
the February number. In April 
Norman Kent will have a 4- 
page monograph—in two colors 
—on the interesting work this 
noted book designer and _illus- 
trator is doing. 


1943 Index Ready 


AMERICAN ARTIST index 
for 1943 is ready for distribu- 
tion. Write us for your free 
copy. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 24 of a Series 
cr. me: "tg 


















grohe 


shows his 
amazing versatility on 


STRATHMORE 








From near abstractions to photographically lit- 
eral renderings...from spirited cartoons to no- 
table color work...this young artist has cut a 
wide swath as a creative spirit in the field of 
advertising art. In addition, Grohe has found 
time to work with O.W.I. and act as special 
consultant to O.E.M. 


Grohe works principally in tempera...precedes 





his color work with numerous pencil sketches... 
finds Strathmore paper well suited to his needs. 
Because of their responsive quality, Strathmore 





Artist Papers are the choice of leaders in many 
fields of advertising and fine arts. YOU can 
work with speed, efficiency and confidence on 


Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 
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ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 





BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Brooklyn Museum. Apr. 5-May 7. 
For artists resident in and/or teaching in Brook- 
lyn. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture, black 
& white. Jury. Details later. John |. H. Bauer, 
~— Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. May 1- 
dune-15. Mint Museum Spring Exhibition. For 
all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, drawing, 
prints, sculpture and crafts. Jury. Entry cards 
due Apr. 7; works, Apr. 28. Mint Museum of 
Art, Eastover, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago, May °'44 
23rd International Watercolor Exhibition. For 
all artists who have never exhibited at the 
Institute. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing, monotypes, tempera & gouache. Jury. 
Prizes: $1,100. Entry cards due Mar. 20; works, 
Mar. 27-Apr. 6. Frederick A. Sweet, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 
26-Apr. 23. 15th Annual Allied Arts Exhibit. 
For artists of Dallas County. All mediums. Jury. 
Prizes and awards. Entry cards due Mar. 16; 
works, Mar. 18. Jerry Bywaters, Dir., Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, Tex. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. May 
7-June 4. Southern States League. For mem- 
bers only. Mediums; sculpture, painting in any 
medium, graphic arts & crafts. Entry cards due 
Apr. 8; works, Apr. 15. Ethel Hutson, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 


FLINT, MICH., Flint Institute of Arts. Apr. 27- 
May 28. Flint Artists’ 14th Annual. For Flint 
artists only. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: $275. 
Works due Apr. 22. Richard B. Freeman, Dir., 
Flint Institute of Arts, Flint 3, Mich. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Morgan Memorial Museum of 
Hartford. Mar. 11-Apr. 1. 34th Annual, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts. For all artists. 
Mediums: oil, sculpture, black & white. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Works due Mar. 3. Carl Ringius, 
Sec'y, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


INDIANA, PENN., State Teachers College. Apr. 15- 
May 15. 1st Annual Co-operative Art Exhibit. 
For all artists in America. Medium: oil. $350 
purchase prize. Fee of $1 entitles artist to 
submit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1; 
work, May 10. Orval Kipp, Dir., Art Dept., 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. Apr. 1-30. 
Miss. Art Association, 3rd Nat'l Watercolor Ex- 
hibition. For all American artists. Mediums: 
water color, gouache, drawing & tempera. No fee. 
dury. Prize $50 War Bond. Entry cards and 
works due Mar. 20. Mrs. L. Van Zant, 1601 
Robinson St., Jackson 26, Miss. 


LAGUANA BEACH, CAL., Laguana Beach Art Gallery. 
May 1-June 1. 3rd Annual Print & Drawing Ex- 
hibit. For all American artists. Mediums: prints 
& drawing. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 
20; works, Apr. 25. Norman Chamberlain, L. 
Beach Art Gal., Laguana Beach, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Los Angeles County Museum. 
Apr. 23-May 28. 5th Annual Exhibition. For 
artists residing in Los Angeles or within 100- 
mi. radius. Mediums: oil, sculpture, ceramies, 
textiles, metal work, leather work, wood carv- 
ing. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 8. James Normile, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. Apr. 8- 
May 7. Wisconsin Artists’ 31st Annual. For all 
legal residents of Wisconsin. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture & drawing. Jury. Prize & 
purchases awards. Entry cards & works due Mar. 
20-29. Polly Coan, Acting Dir., Milwaukee Art 
Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Mar. 29- 
Apr. 25. Nat'l Academy of Design, 118th An- 
nual. For all artists. Mediums: Painting & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
& works due Mar. 6 & 7. Sec'y, Nat'l Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. May 
29-June 18. Nat'l Academy of Design, 118 
Annual Graphic Arts & Architecture. For all 
artists. Mediums: graphic arts & architecture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due April 3; works, 
Apr. 10. Sec'y, Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


4 American Artist 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Amer. Fine Arts Galleries. Apr. 
10-May 1. Nat'l Association of Women Artists, 
52nd Annual. For members. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, black & white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes: $1,200. Josephine Droege, Ex. Sec’y, 
c/o Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. 


PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gallery and School of 
Art. Mar. 10-Apr. 3. 26th Annual Members 
Show of Palm Beach Art League. For mem- 
bers only. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Mar. 4 E. R. Hunter, Dir., 
Norton Gallery and School of Art, Pioneer Park, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center, Apr. 2- 
May 7. 6th Annual Regional Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of Ohio, W. Va., Va. & 
Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds & Stamps. Entry cards and works 
due Mar. 20. The Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth 
St., Parkersburg, West Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club. Mar. 14-Apr. 4. 
5th Annual Exhibit, American Color Print So- 
ciety. For all color printmakers. Original prints 
in color, any medium; but mot colored by hand 
subsequent to printing or after. Fee: $2 for 
non-members. Jury. Prizes and honorable men- 
tions. Entry cards due Feb. 28; works, Mar. 1. 
Mary Mullineux, Sec’y, 11 W. Walnut Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Mar. 8-Apr. 5. 
Members Annual. For members only. Medium: 
oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: gold and silver 
medals. Entry cards due Mar. 3; works, Mar. 1. 
Florence Prince Ewing, 533 Walnut Lane, Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Buhl Planetarium, Apr. 2-17. Al- 
leghewy Artists’ League, 7th Annual Spring Ex- 
hibit. For members and associate members. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Fee: $1. Cash 
prizes. Associate members’ entry cards & works 
due Mar. 10; members’, Mar. 24. Anne Menzi, 
Sec’y, 48 Center Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Providence Art Club, Mar. 28- 
Apr. 9, 48th Ann., Providence Watercolor Club. 
For members only. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, etching, lithograph. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 25. Miss Jessie 
Luther, Sec'y, 50 Olive St., Providence, R. |. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 4-May 
2. 20th Annual, Rockford and Vicinity Artists 
Jury Show. For members of Rockford Art Assn. 
All mediums. Membership: $3 local; $1.50 out- 
of-town. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. 20. Irene Hallstrom, Burpee 
Art Gallery, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Museum. Apr. 
1-30. For residents of Missouri and neighbor- 
ing states. All mediums. No fee. .sury. Cash 
and purchase prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 15; 
works, Mar. 20. Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Spring- 
field Art Museum, Springfield, #0. 


COMPETITIONS 


PORTRAIT CONTEST: $500 prize and additional $500 
toward continuance of art studies for best con- 
ception of Salome, to serve as guide for casting 
actress to play this role in screen adaptation of 
“The Robe,’’ by Lloyd C. Douglas. For all Amer- 
ican artists. Mediums: pen & ink, charcoal, pas- 
tel, Conte crayon, wash, watercolor, oil. Work 
due Apr. 1. For entry cards and details: John 
L. Johnston, Frank Ross Productions, 780 Grower 
St., Hollywood 38, Cal. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1944 are being planned 
with prizes totaling $1,000. For all American 
artists and art students. Details will be given 
later; or information may be secured by writing 
to H. A. Speckman, McCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Philadel- 
phia, 29, Pa. 


$.0.S. for DRAUGHTSMEN: J. J. Lankes, nationally 
and internationally known for his woodcuts and 
wood engravings, is now at Langley Field, Va., 
doing extremely important work in the war 
effort. He has sent us an S.0.S. asking for 
draughtsmen (men and women) to help in this 
work. He says the pay is not excessive, but liv- 
ing conditions are fine! Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. J. J. Lankes, Nat'l Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, Va. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Toledo Museum of Art. May 1.28, 
26th Annual, Toledo Federation of Art Societies, 
For residents, former residents & those living 
within 15 miles of Toledo. Mediums: painting 
& crafts. Jury. Works due Apr. 17. J. Arthur 
MacLean, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, 


TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center. May 1.31, 
Oklahoma Artists Annual Exhibit. For all Okla 
homa artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: 50c per entry; no more 
than 2 entries in any one medium. Work due 
Apr. 25. Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla, 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON: Two 
$360 and three $180 four-year scholarships in 
creative painting in career program leading to 
B.A. degree and certificate in Art Education. 
Course given at Phillips Memorial Gallery Art 
School under direction of C. Law Watkins. Grad- 
uate work leads to M.A. degree. Art treasures 
of Washington utilized in program. For details 
and illustrated catalog: Pres. Paul F. Douglass, 
The American University, Washington 6, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kinley Mem- 
orial Fellowship provides $1,000 for one ata- 
demic year of study under program approved by 
Committee. Place of study may be in any 
approved educational institution or with an 
approved private master. Open to graduates of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts of Univ. 
of Ill. and to graduates of other institutions of 
equal educational standing, whose principal 
studies have been in art, architecture or music. 
(Applicant must not be more than 24 yrs. June 
lst.) Applications due May Ist. For details 
and application blanks: Mr. Rexford Newcomb, 
Chairman, Kate Neal Kinley Comm., Urbana, 
il. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Lydia E. Parker Bates 
Scholarship in Fine Arts provides scholarships 
in varying amounts for students, undergraduates 
and graduates in Art, Architecture, Architectural 
Engineering, and Landscape Architecture, who 
show promise in their field; who have superior 
academic records; and who cannot attend the 
University without financial aid. Grants good 
for 1 yr.; may be renewed. Applications should 
be filed with the Dean, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, 110 Architecture Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten scholarships 
of $200 each in any of the fine arts. For 
graduates of accredited high schools. Students 
must submit samples of their work and meet 
entrance requirements of the college. Applica 
tions and work due May 1. A. N. Sullivan, Dir., 
of Admission, Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: The College of Fine Arts 
announces the following scholarships to be 
granted by competition on July 15: Art, one 
$400 and four $200 scholarships; Architecture, 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships. En- 
tries due July 6. Applications due before June 
30. Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash awards and scholarships through 20th Ann. 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For American & Cana 
dian High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Closing date May ‘44. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York; or in Canada to 179 King St. W. 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 15TH MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable mentions & gifts through Draw 
ing link Sec. of 20th Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U. S. 
and Canada. Closing date. Spring °44. For 
complete information write Higgins Ink Co., 27) 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: National Exhibition at Car 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 20 - June 
Under sponsorship of Scholastic Magazine. 
scholarships & prizes totaling $5,680 will be 
awarded to high school students for origina 
works of art. For students in 7th-12th grades, 
inclusive, in Canada, U. S. and __ possessions. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, tempera, ink, pencil. 
Jury. Works due Mar. 25. For prospectus 
apply to your art teacher or write to Scholastic 
Magazine, 200 E. 42nd Street, New York 1/7. 
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To the long list of invaluable war services being 
performed by America’s artists, the well-known 
painter. David Immerman, contributes his fine 
talent to promote the sale of War Bonds. 


Mr. Immerman, as in the case of the 3rd War 
Bond Drive, has offered once again to paint a 
portrait of the person who purchases the biggest 
War Bond at Russeks, fashionable Fifth Avenue 
Department Store, during the 4th War Bond Drive. 
For this worthy contribution, Mr. Immerman, who 
is well-known for his portraits of internationally 
famed personalities, will use 
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These superb oils represent the finest American made 
quality . . . a quality which surpasses high U. S. Govern- 
ment Standards. and therefore may be considered superior 
to the best available imported oils. In the laboratory and 
on canvas, Sargent Fine Arts Oil Colors bear testimony 
to the fact that there are no finer colors obtainable! 
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ING, the modern plant de- discriminating artist 
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(Above illustration was sketched om #1029 Royal Crest Illustrat- 
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pencil, pen and wash). 
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Here’s a library of 4 Higgins Art Books guaranteed to give 
hours of creative entertainment to professionals and stu- 
dents alike. Drop in and thumb through these valuable 
books at your nearest Higgins Ink dealer . . . and see for 
yourself what a buy they are! 
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yy AFTER THE WAR 3% 
If you've tried to buy the famous Gillott Pens 
lately we're afraid you've been disappointed. 
None are being imported today, and our 
factory is almost entirely engaged in manu- 
facturing more essential products. 


When we've won the war, however, these 
world-renowned pens will again be available 
in the same superlative quality as before. 






ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St, New York 8, 
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COMMENTARY BY ERNEST W. WATSoy 








Glenn Grohe is one of our younger artists who, I am 
willing to predict, is marked for great success in the 
field of illustration and—if he chooses to enter it—in 
the field of fine arts. 

This can be said with confidence because in what he 
has done thus far there is conspicuous evidence of crea- 
live spirit, a strong sense of design and an unusual feel- 
ing for color. He exhibits, also, a rather remarkable 
adaptability to the varied demands that are customarily 
made upon the resourcefulness of an illustrator for 
advertisements, One need only glance at the few ex- 
amples shown herewith to be conscious of this versatility. 

My hope is that art directors, both editorial and ad- 
vertising, will increasingly recognize his special worth 
in commissions that give free rein to his imagination 
and creative power. I am thinking of such assignments 
as that splendid painting Sieving the Baby, which he 
did for ‘The Travelers Insurance Company (reproduced 
on page 11).* Even without color this painting is so 


“This painting appeared in color in the magazines in 1940. It may be 
seen in the National Geographic Magazine for July 1940, in the front 
advertising section. 
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masterly in conception and design that I have chosen to 
feature it with Grohe’s preliminary studies for the pic 
ture and my own analysis of its composition, 

The Two Seasons, reproduced here in color, is in th 
same direction. Though not as successful in design a 
Sieving the Baby, it demonstrates the artist’s awarenes 
of qualities that make a picture considerably more tha 
a casual illustration. Its color is enchanting; the com 
position, though somewhat awkward in linear organiza 
tion, is dynamic and is conceived with realization ¢ 
form and space values. One notes the effective sub 
ordination of the automobile which, though placed it 
the immediate foreground, does not intrude upon th 
illustrative intent of the subject. This, by the way,i 
treated in a refreshingly wholesome spirit. Perspectiv 
and scale are handled so artfully that we feel the realir 
of the background vista as though it were near, withou 
ever losing the awareness that it is far. Grohe has give! 
to each element the space and size that its expressivt] 
quality requires, rather than that dictated by phot 
graphic representation. The decorative rendering | 


CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGN BY GROH! 


The original design measures 17x22 inches 
and the printed card was reproduced # 
color, exact size of the drawing. The det : 
are in two shades of brown; the tree a*— 


other accessories are in blue grays wit 
small area repeats of yellow and red. 


A detail of the pebble-surfact! 
scratchboard drawing show 
above, reproduced here at ex# 
size of the original. 
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the foliage deserves praise, as does the simplification ol 
form in the tree and the figures. 

I am directing attention to the fine arts phase ol 
Grohe’s work because it may be less well-known than 
his advertising commissions. The latter include draw- 
ings for many of the national advertisers and, in treat- 
ment, range from such diverse examples as the near- 
abstractions for the Dow Chemical Company; the spir- 
ited cartoons for Brown and Bigelow; the surrealistic 
drawings for Sylvania Electric Products and the photo- 
graphically literal renderings for Conoco. 

He has been consultant in the Graphics Division of 
O.E.M.; has done posters for O.W.I. and drawings for 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, to mention 
a few of the accounts that have profited by his versatile 
talent. 

Grohe has worked principally in tempera—he uses 
prepared gouache colors, but he likes to paint in oil for 
certain types of handling. His color work is customarily 
preceded by numerous pencil studies in which the struc. 
tural aspect of the picture is determined. These are 
sometimes followed by color sketches in pastel. Although 
his principal asset is an intuitive sense of design, he 
fortifies this with careful analytical study of the draw- 
ing’s organization. Thus he approaches all his problems 


Text continued on page 35 
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THE SKETCHES SHOWN ABOVE are a few of several studi 
that preceded the actual painting of “Sieving the Baby.” Th 


one at upper left was the first graphic statement of the problem: | 


it does little more than give approximate placing of the fw 
figures essential to the episode. Sketch 2 traced over sketch! 
demonstrates the static aspect of this arrangement. It was fol 
lowed by sketch 3 which indicates Grohe’s search for expressm 
action and dynamic design. In sketch 4 he has developed h 
composition through abstract elements which, it will be sem 
approximate the organization of the painting. Other pent 
studies and color experiments in pastel preceded the final tempent 
painting. Mr. Grohe had nothing to do with the diagrams on th 
facing page. These were made by the author without even cor 
sulting the artist, and without knowing whether or not this kin 
of analytical approach enters into this artist’s creative procedutt 
That, of course, does not matter. We see what we see in the 
completed work; whatever the means employed, it is a fat 
accompli. 

The whole composition is, of course, built around the figure of th 
woman holding the baby. The artist’s first thought was to pres 
this figure dramatically engaged in swaying sieve and baby. from 
side to side. This is noted in figure 1, page 11, the body poised Jw 
an instant at the end of a right to left movement. 


In 2 we have picked up lines that accentuate this left to righ 
movement. Figure 3 illustrates the oppositions that are essenté 


to the stability of the design. The tensions created by opposit 


elements is demonstrated further in 4, where axis lines of th 
figures have been boldly indicated. It is interesting to nol 


the role the tilted jug plays in this orchestration of opposition 
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SIEVING THE BABY 
Painted in Tempera for Travelers Insurance Co. 
by Glenn Grohe 


In figure 5, the arrows indicate the way we travel in and through 
the composition, in a direction that gets a powerful thrust from 
the outstretched arm of the kneeling woman and carries back and 
around the entire group, coming forward again to the mortar 
and flowing into the figure. 

As soon as we begin our study of this composition we are con- 
scious of its compactness. Figure 6 represents a geometric solid 
within which the entire group roughly is disposed. It is an expres- 
sion of the cohesion of this well-integrated figure arrangement. 
The perspective of this picture is interesting from several points 
of view. Generally speaking, the horizontal lines seck a common 
vanishing point near the center of the picture, but there are dis- 
tortions of circular objects that are controlled by design needs. 
The long diameters of the still life objects at the left point upward 
into the picture, the diameter of the mortar likewise points up- 
ward opposing those on the left. The stepping-back of the over- 
lapping triangular heads carries out the perspective effect at the 
right. There is a strong feeling of depth at the left of the group. 
We are led into this depth through the narrow space between 
the kneeling figure and the smoke of the candle at the left border 


| 45 indicated by the arrow in figure 6. The way this space seems 


10 recede into dark distance, quite beyond the plane of the lighted 


p 'ear wall, imparts a feeling of mystery that greatly enhances the 


illustrative quality of the picture. 
The two drawings of the stand with jar and pans call attention 


p 10 the purposeful distortion of these objects in order to make 
| them “active” in the design as indicated in figures 2 and ¢. 
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d rawings by 


Lt nin Grohe 








One of a series of cartoons in 





color for Brown and Bigelow. 
The color reproductions were 
9x 12 inches, the originals 
somewhat larger. 














Story illustration painted in oil color 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
” fy ’ M ‘ AN TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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One of a series of full-page advertisements in color 
for the Dow Chemical Company, executed in tempera 
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ETCHER MARTIN 





Fletcher Martin found this 
homesick mess boy in the 
wardroom of the tanker in 
which he journeyed to North 
Africa. The drawing was done 
in india ink line and wash, 


in his 8x10 inch notebook. 


some drawings oe 2 on the african front 


Fletcher Martin is one of several painters whom Life magazine has sent into 
the many war areas throughout the world, Martin’s pictures of the Algerian and 
Tunisian fronts were published in color in the December 27th issue of Life, along 
with canvases by five other artists. His moving painting of an army nurse min- 
istering to a wounded soldier was reproduced on the cover. Other war pictures 
and a large group of on-the-spot drawings done in North Africa were exhibited 
recently in the Midtown Galleries in New York. We welcome the opportunity 
of reproducing a number of the drawings done in pencil, pen and wash. Martin 
bought a twenty-dollar fountain pen—the kind that uses drawing ink—before 
going over. He lost it on the way and had to fall back on a PX fountain pen that 
cost a dollar. This he used with ordinary writing ink for many of his sketches. 
He had a bottle of india drawing ink that he shared with George Biddle. This 
one bottle, by dint of progressive dilutions with water, served the pair for over 
300 drawings, 
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Ink drawing, by Fletcher Martin, of the fateful Kasserine Pass in Tunisia. The original is 8x10 inches 


The sketch becow, from one of Martin’s African notebooks, tested the artist’s ability to rec- 


i ord an extensive action in shorthand sketches. The scene is a ceremony of good will to the -" 
, é ans, 
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Arab stevedores on the docks at Casablanca. Right: a Moroccan soldier and an Arab woman in Tunisia. 


rabs, on the docks at Casablanca. Each Arab is being presented with three metres of cloth. 
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For four centuries after Cortes had brought the first 
European puppeteer to Mexico, puppetry in America 
remained a folk art, ‘The executant was impersonal, 
anonymous; his forms were traditional; his material 
was drawn from popular lore; his technique, if not 
polished, was practical. Our fathers and grandfathers 
saw puppets in dime museums, circus sideshows, city 
parks and streets, and vaudeville theatres. They were 
so much a part of the American scene that they flow 
ished without historians. But all of a sudden, about 
1915, a handful of enthusiasts woke up to the fact that 
puppets, so simple and charming, were almost extinct. 
And no sooner had they begun to deplore their dis 
appearance than ‘Tony Sarg, Remo Bufano, Ellen Van 
Volkenburg, and other artists emerged with puppets 
such as the old showmen had never dreamed of. 
Puppetry has renewed itself regularly from genera. 
tion to generation. When it was a folk art, changes 
were so gradual that there seemed to be none. But when 
the new puppeteers of 1915 began to work, the trans 
formation was so abrupt that many a person took pup- 
pets to be a recent invention. The artists themselves 
were almost unaware of the long tradition of puppetry. 
lhey achieved results by painful trial and error. Then 
Puppets, almost always good looking, seldom operated 
without glaring hitches; their shows dragged, the strings 
snagged; but audiences were indulgent. These artists 
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knew how to carve and paint, yet many of them were 
poor mechanics and showmen. Indeed, some made beau- 
tiful puppets without getting around to a performance. 

In the three decades since that renaissance, puppets 
once more came into their own. They traveled from 
coast to coast, appeared in movies and television, be- 
came an adjunct to teaching, advertising, child psycho- 
analysis, and physiotherapy. Much of what was fas- 
cinating about puppets was recaptured from their folk- 
art qualities. But much of the promise of their incarna- 
tion as creatures of the artist was never fulfilled. Few 
puppeteers went beyond Sarg, Bufano, and the other 
pioneers. It is beside the point that dozens of these 
excellent artists made a living, even a good one, from 
their shows. Puppetry cannot renew itself merely by 
conforming with the Sarg pattern, or any other estab- 
lished one, even though it surpasses earlier technical 
proficiency. 

For a quarter century the proliferating press has been 
recording the activities and experiments of artist pup 
peteers. The flood of articles and illustrations has been 
almost overwhelming. The work of the next generation 


(Above) Stylized figures and a combination of plastic and 
painted scenery give Basil and Georgia Milovsoroff's Folk 
Tale Marionettes authentic Russian detail and an air of 
actuality. Photo by Glen M. Princehorn. 
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Puppeteer in mask and costume as colored maid to a Rus- 
sian dancer; Marjorie Batchelder has developed the mechan- 
ism of the puppet from that of a ventriloquist’s dummy. 
The discrepancy in size between the two characters, once 
accepted as a convention, does not intrude. When the 
puppet rises, it is taller on its table than the puppeteer. 


of puppeteers should not have to be trial and error. It 
has a full bibliography of books on puppet making and 
staging if it wants to read it. In 1915 the artist simply 
said to himself, “Puppets! What fun! I'll build my own 
miniature theatre and be everything from property man 
to impresario.”” But now the urge to creation must be 
cooled by the questions, “Have I something important 
to say, to justify all the effort of a puppet show? Have 
I the skill to design, do handiwork, act, and manage 
business affairs that a puppeteer needs? Are the ready- 
made audiences of school children and night club 
patrons the kind that I want to play to? What com- 
petition from other entertainments must I meet? Should 
I take up teaching or television or something else big 
enough to allow me to do puppets at all?” 

In short, considerations of economics versus artistry, 
and personal expression versus social utility, will bedevil 
the puppeteer as they must every artist. And in the end 
it may not be the careful reasoner and planner, but the 
one who senses most acutely the esthetic needs of the 
time, who will fix the course of puppetry for the next 
quarter century, It can be predicted only that puppetry 
will change, and that its basic qualities will continue to 
be exaggeration, audience rapport, and condensation. 

In the 1915 period the new puppeteers who were pri- 
marily draughtsmen, and thought first in terms of the 
visual, had a well-marked appreciation of the exaggera- 
tion necessary in puppets. Sarg’s cartooning resulted in 
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A San Francisco company built under the WPA Theatre Project, with 
Vivika Place as supervisor, caught the fantasy of Rostand’s “The Two Pier. 
rots” in these white puppets and details of setting. Photo by Hy Hirsh, 


pop-eyed, strangely-gaited marionettes. Bufano’s forth- 
right sketches, impatient of detail, made for puppets of 
telling theatricality, built roughly enough of almost 
anything. Fred Dana Marsh put the energetic sweep of 
his murals into some experimental rod-puppets of movie 
actors: Mary Pickford with curls of copper wire, and 
Douglas Fairbanks made largely of springs. W. A. Dwig 
gins reflected his interest in untraditional forms by 
building puppets for a play of the future in machine 
anatomy of metal and plastics. But exaggeration need 
not be toward the grotesque. That is the popular mis 
conception. It can be toward the heroic or the poetic 
Each dramatic interpretation of life has a counterpatt 
in sculptural form: tragedy, heroicism; comedy, realism 
of all degrees; burlesque, caricature; fantasy, surrealism. 
Puppeteers seldom avail themselves of all the possible 
variations. 

Audience rapport was possessed by every old folk 
showman; it grew from long playing experience. He pul 
a delicate finger on the pulse of his audience, and 
adapted himself to its beat. In reward he himself wa 
spurred on by audience enthusiasm. For the draughts 
man who works much by himself, this rapport is difficul! 
to learn. There are still painters who work out @ 
contact with a public. Seldom is it said of even the 
artiest puppeteer’s work, “I simply can’t understand 
what this modern puppetry is all about!” 

A theatre which must gain its effect with limited 
means in a short time, often under distracting condi: 
tions, must achieve concentration. Punch can afford n0 
preliminary warming up, no repetitious speeches, if he 
is to hold a knot of passers-by spellbound. The short! 
the time, the more limited the means, the more co? 
centrated must the medium be. An artist can manage 
this, however, without superficiality or jerkiness. The 
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) Pier. string-puppets for “Hansel and Gretel.” Photo by George Hance. : 
Hirsh, 
‘orth. Puppet show can do in its own field what the short-story 
ots of and one-act play have done. ! 
Imost The string-puppet has been the most frequently used ' 
epol ‘ype of puppet in recent years. It is, upon the whole, 
novie | ¢asier to operate well than the hand-puppet. But it is i 
and @ Not without shortcomings. For plays of inaction (dra- i 
Dwig. & matists like Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Shaw proved that ; 
as by @ there can be drama even with characters quietly seated) 
chine & ‘he rod-puppet worked from below, which can stand 
need @ perfectly still in a slot, has advantages. This type sur- 
mis @ Passes the string-puppet in violent physical action too. 
etic & ‘It responds without the second’s inertia of a string. 
-rpar | Appropriately, this type has been used for staging grand 
alism | Opera, a form that combines static and violent action 
alism. @ ' equal parts. 
yssible Then there is the hand-and-rod-puppet, its arms con- 
trolled by rods, its head and body living with the supple- 
folk ness of the puppeteer’s fingers and wrist, Nina Efimova 


le pul § Was using this type in Russia two decades ago; her book 
, and describing it was published in English translation in 





If was 1935, but few Americans have yet tried it. And shadow 
ughts figures which, if limited to processional movement, need 
fficult B not be restricted to two dimensions or monochrome, 
ut of fF have been used effectively too seldom in America. There | Waylande Gregory, ceramist, made experimental string- 
n the are further variants with possibilities. The familiar Puppets of stoneware and terra cotta for a nymph and 


rstand (parlor trick of using two fingers as the legs of a dancing —-S#/enus. Photo by Sarra. 
| figure was developed by Lucille and Frank Follmer into 

mite’ 4 medium for classic ballet with puppets; their presenta- types of puppet and of puppet-making materials. 
condi: § lions were elaborate and sustained. Marjorie Batchelder Lhe folk puppeteer was an excellent entertainer. The 
rd no has combined the mechanics of the ventriloquist’s dum- _artist-puppeteer of the Sarg era was sensitive to fine 
, if he "My with those of the Japanese bunraku puppet (one of points of theatricality, The student and the experi- 
horte the most complicated of the puppet family), put the menter have recently revealed many unusual facets of 
e col Puppeteer in mask and costume, and provided for puppetry, old and new. If the puppeteer to come is to 
sanagt & §reater flexibility in one-performer dialog, without using enter into his rightful heritage, he must show all the 

The § Yentriloquism. Ingenuity has myriad applications in skills, all the knowledge of those who preceded him. 
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CEZANNE «tl 


The following analysis of Still Life with Fruit Basket 
by Cézanne is reprinted by permission of Erle Loran, 
the author, and University of California Press, the pub- 
lishers of Cézanne’ s Composition, the book reviewed in 
February AMERICAN Artist. This is but one of many 
analytical discussions of Cézanne’s pictures in their 
highly instructive—and interesting—volume. Ed. 


Ihe diagram reveals sources for many of the devices of 
Abstract painting, principally the incorporation of sev 
eral eye levels in one picture, The first eye level, marked 
I, takes in, roughly, the front plane of the fruit basket, 
the sugar bowl, and the small pitcher (the last two 
objects are seen at slightly higher eye levels). The second 
eye level, much higher, marked II, looks down at the 
opening of the ginger jar and the top of the basket, as 
well as other objects, including the table top. 

The result of these distortions is a greater sense ol 
three-dimensionality, but at the same time, paradoxical 
ly, these top planes of the ginger jar and basket, being 
tipped forward, also relate clearly to the flat plane of 
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Courtesy Lionello Ventur 
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the picture. The endless tensions between planes see! 
at different levels but related also to the picture plant 
are the basis of the mystery and power of this still lile 
An emotional, nonrealistic illusion of space created bi 
the changing of eye levels has been the point of de 
parture for Abstract art as well as for a revived interes 
in Byzantine icon painting. This device, mentone 
elsewhere, is sometimes called ‘‘universal perspective” 

Another distortion shifts the artist’s viewpoint fron 
the left side to the right side of his motif, increasing 
the illusion of space, of “seeing around” the object. Tht 
change may be traced from the vertical arrow at la 
which indicates the straight front or slightly left-han 
view from which the table and most of the objects I 
the picture are seen. But the handle of the basket! 
turned, as if seen from a position far to the right, Ill 
Picasso’s familiar device of incorporating front and side 
views in a single portrait head is perhaps traced here | 
one of its sources. 

An extraordinary distortion may be observed in th 
splitting of the table top. 


The dotted line from A to} 
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indicates the tension that develops because the table 
plane fails to unite under the cloth. The arrow at C 
emphasizes the tension, the pushing back into space, 
that results from this splitting of the table plane. Ab- 
‘tract artists have resorted to the breaking up of planes 
and objects in a highly intellectual and conscious spirit, 
sometimes dividing the picture plane into a dark and 
a light area, sometimes even sharply dividing an object, 
as in the familiar table pitchers of Braque. Many ex- 
amples of split table planes exist in Cézanne’s still lifes. 
.+-Itshould be pointed out, however, that the two sides 
of the table in this still life tend to converge in a more 
or less normal kind of perspective. In fact, so far as I 
have observed, there are no table tops in Cézanne’s still 
lifes that actually expand in direct reversal of mechani- 
(al perspective; his lines tend, instead, to be parallel... . 

The last distortion explained in the diagram recalls 
Cézanne’s habit of tipping the vertical axes of nature 
to the right or left. The sugar bowl and pitcher, marked 
D and E, are falling definitely to the left, while the 
ginger jar, F, remains vertical. The play and tension 
between axes continues throughout the entire painting, 
with the strongest axial variations occurring in the 
pears. 

The conflict and dualism of static and dynamic axes. 
the plane tensions resulting from the shifting of eye 
levels, the action of three-dimensional space forced to 
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maintain its relation to the picture plane—these are the 
elements of the inner life of Cézanne’s art. 

I have previously explained that I do not believe 
Cézanne arrived at these effects through a conscious 
intellectual and theoretical approach. Such extraordi- 
nary space illusions developed spontaneously, in the 
process of painting, and there is no ground for beliey 
ing that Cézanne would have been able to explain them 
as they have been analyzed here in the diagram. 
Cézanne worked by feeling and intuition; the accidental 
distortions arose from the inner necessities of the par- 
ticular problem at hand. 

The painting, in spite of the fact that it affords so 
splendid a demonstration, is not, in my personal esti- 
mation, a thoroughly “realized” work. The relation be- 
tween background and foreground leaves something to 
be desired. The rhythmic movements in the foreground 
still life are not successfully followed out in the upper 
left-hand area of the background, and this break in 
continuity causes what may be explained as an un- 
resolved conflict between realistic and purely pictorial 
space. All the objects arranged on the large table are 
united into a perfectly consistent unit, but the break 
occurs in the relation between this foreground mass (or 
complex) and the elements of the background. The 
picture as a whole should have the perfect cohesion that 
is found in the large foreground mass alone. 
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Edward Penfield (1866-1925) made these spirited drawings for a calendar years ago, but until recently the} 
had not been published. We are grateful to the Beck Engraving Company for special permission to repre : 
duce a selection from their distinguished calendar. As early as 1895, Edward Penfield had achieved 2 
international reputation for his posters. No American illustrator has ever made more capital out of the 
horse and stagecoach than he. Once, at a luncheon, Mr. Penfield was asked what he collected. “Stage 
coaches,” said E. P., gravely. It was literally true. His collection took on such proportions, he was obliged & 
to move out into the suburbs. The untimely death of Edward Penfield, at 59, removed one of the greatés! 


illustrators this country has ever produced. N.K. 
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Here are reproduced three of Mr, Penfield’s decorations from separate leaves of the Beck Calendar. Each leaf 
7 the same size as the title page shown opposite. The decorations and the calendar numerals were printed 
1 black, while the tint block was a warm gray. The name of each month was over-printed in vermilion. 
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SECOND IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON WATERCOLOR BY ELIOT O'HARA 


Three Dimensions of Color: Value, Hue and Saturation 


In the beginning there was darkness, 
then light and color. 

The average amateur loves bright 
colors. He starts in as the child does, 
putting them on the paper in big un- 
controlled areas, sometimes, by instinct, 
chance or purpose, with pleasing re- 
sults. If the two conflict, one should 
always trust instinct rather than inten- 
tion; but this doesn’t mean that knowl- 
edge and practice cannot give instinct 
a freer response to the mind's urge. 

Many ask me why the Technicolor 
movie and the Kodachrome are often 
so much more clear and brilliant than 
a painting. The answer is that light 
mixtures are additive and pigment mix- 
tures subtractive. ‘This means that red 
paint, for instance, reflects the long 
red wave-lengths, but absorbs the or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue and violet 
ones, with a loss of 5/6 of the original 
white light. Other differences contrib- 
ute to the relative weakness of paint. 
To understand them thoroughly get 
some good book on light and color. 
Arthur Guptill’s Color in Sketching 
and Rendering is authentic and com- 
plete. The first part, which deals with 
the physics of light and color, is par- 
ticularly clear and well illustrated. 

Since we haven't space for a treatise 
on light, you should get from some- 
where an understanding of the light 
primaries and how they mix. You see 
in terms of light and paint in terms of 
pigments. Jn mixing pigments, we be- 
come concerned with the pigment pri- 
maries. ‘Those which are best for mix- 
ing the others are the same red, yellow 
and blue that were given to us in grade 
school, and with them we can mix the 
other three—orange, green and violet. 
It is with the primaries too that the 
paint manufacturers get most of their 
secondary colors. Hooker's green, for 
example, as well as its more modern 
and more permanent replacer, thalo- 
cyanine green, is a mere mixture of a 
blue and yellow which we can mix as 
well as the paint-maker. 

As a minimum palette, then, add to 
the black with which you have been 
practicing values (as advised in my 
first article in January), the three pur- 
est and most useful primaries:— (1) co- 
balt, which is blue right on the nose 
and a fine brilliant color as well as a 
good mixer; (2) cadmium yellow me- 
dium, the most brilliant and purest 
vellow; and (3) alizarin crimson. This 
last, although somewhat too violet for 
a perfect spectrum red, is so good a 
mixer and so transparent, that all but 
“sticklers” and perfectionists excuse the 
fact that it is not as completely perma 
nent as several other less useful reds. 
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With the best student colors at 15 
cents a tube, however, why confine one- 
self to a minimum 4-color palette? Here 
are a few more of the next most useful 
primaries. Besides the purest blue let's 
have one a little towards violet for mix- 
ing the bright purpies, violets and reds. 
That will be variously known as ultra- 
marine, new or French, blue. Let’s also 
use for the bright greens a blue which 
already has a greenish or turquoise 
hue. It can be thalocyanine, monastral 
or intense, or even the older cyanine, 
Prussian or Antwerp. They all look 
and act something alike. 

For the extra red—since alizarin 
crimson is towards violet—choose one 
which is on the orange side. Cadmium 
scarlet or cadmium red light are my 
favorites, but vermilion’s brilliance rec- 
ommends it, and there are several quite 
permanent aniline reds. Since these 
orangey reds are quite light it will be 
well to have a darker running mate, 
like Van Dyke brown, Indian red or 
burnt sienna. 

The cadmium yellow medium has on 
one side cadmium pale, a_ greenish 
color like lemon, or strontian yellow, 
and on the other the more useful cad- 
mium deep or cadmium orange. 

Since all of the oranges and yellows 
(warm colors), when squeezed out of 
the tube, are lighter than the cool col- 
ors, we sometimes need to strengthen 
them. For this we have the browns. 
We need three of them, a dark orange 
like sepia or burnt umber, a dark 
yellow like raw umber and the dark 
red already referred to. 

Mix these colors not on the palette 


but on the paper itself. Start, for jp. 
stance, with a variety of greens, sing 
green is the most difficult color to miy 
and at the same time the one most use 
in outdoor landscape. Any one of the 
three blues mixed with any of the four 
vellows or browns will make twely 
basic greens. These greens, like alll th 

other colors, will vary in three ways, 
The three dimensions of color (a 
they are often called) are most in 
portant both for the student who wany 
practice in matching colors and for the 
one who just wants to let his geniy 
flow. Of these three the first and moy 
important is value. It is that same qual 
ity of being light or dark which 
practiced with black paint. So, befor 
dipping the brush, ask yourself hoy 
light or dark the area in question i 
Since color easily deceives the unpre 
ticed eye, the blues may look lighter 
and the reds look darker, than the 
should. When any color lies wet @ 
the paper and looks right it will bet 
light five minutes later, when it hasbe 
come dry. With colors, as well as with 
black and white, allowance must b 
made for this fading. 
The second dimension of colors 
hue. Hue or chroma is the quality d 
being red, orange, yellow, green, blu 
or violet. With green, for instance, the 
question to ask yourself is where in th 
spectrum circle does it occur? Is i 
clockwise towards blue, so that it couli 
be described as turquoise or sea-grett 
or is it counterclockwise towards vello 
so that leaf-green would better des 
nate it? Having answered the questi! 
it is now necessary to put together th 
right amount of yellow and blue pail 
Continued on page 3 
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OF NAVY BLIMPS 


HT traduction by courtesy of 
the Abbott Laboratories and 
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LIGHTER-THAN-AIR FLEET~—Strung out over a coastal inlet, a fleet of Navy blimps steers for home. Known to 
the Navy as “K Ships’—denoting their class—they are a sturdy breed. The lines trailing from the blimp in the 
foreground are handling lines, which will be caught by the landing crews to ease the big craft in to a soft landing. 


The three watercolors by Adolph Dehn, reproduced on these pages, were selected 
from a group painted at the Lakehurst, New Jersey, Naval Air Station. Dehn’'s 
pictures of the Lighter-than-Air Naval Craft are a part of a project sponsored by 
Abbott Laboratories of Chicago to tell the public the story of the training of 
Navy air crews and fliers. 

Six other American artists were commissioned to paint various phases of naval 
aviation training. Don Freeman was assigned to the Pre-Flight Training School 
at Chapel Hill, N. C.; Joseph Hirsch and Georges Schreiber to Primary and Inter- 
mediate Training at the Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air Station; Howard Baer to the 
Norman, Okla., Training School and the Anacostia, Md., Naval Base where he 
painted the Waves in Aviation; Lawrence Beall Smith painted dramatic episodes 
of Carrier Operations; Robert Benney’s canvases depict Combat Operations in 
the Pacific Area. 

These paintings, 101 in all, recently were placed on exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art—along with some thirty photographs taken for the Navy 
by Lt. Comdr. Edward Steichen—after initial showing at the National Gallery 
in Washington. They are now being shown in Boston until March 19th when 
they will go to Springfield, Mass., then to other cities where they are being routed 
by Associated American Artists, Inc., New York. 

Reproductions of these paintings are being displayed in induction centers so 
that men who are enlisting see them before stating their preference for the branch 
of the service they wish to join. Posted in club rooms and classrooms and on 
bulletin boards at Naval Air Stations and training centers they show the trainees 
the importance of teamwork between flyers and crewmen at bases and on carriers. 
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INTO THE RIGGING -Blimp maintenance crews need a lot of the same agility aloft 
required of sailing men in the days of windjammers. To scan the outer surface of a 
blimp envelope for rents or rips is a high job on lines or portable extension ladders. 
Navy crews periodically go over the big airships from engine to gas cells in a hunt fon 


signs of stress or wear. Note the size of fins and rudder at the tail of the blimp. 
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DOWN SHIP—Landing lines trail, and bow dips, as a Navy blimp nuzzles up to its mooring mast at completion of the 
day’s mission. Other ships of the unit hover, meanwhile, over the field awaiting their turn. Note mooring man at the moor- 


ing swivel atop the portable mooring mast. He will take a line from the blimp’s nose to make the ship snug to the swivel 


DEHN 


It is said that Abbott Laboratories has donated to the Government ‘over 85% of 
all the posters which the Treasury has used thus far for War Bond drives and 
civilian defense, Since Congress has failed to appreciate the importance of an 
adequate pictorial record of this war, such service being rendered the nation by 
private agencies is of great practical use to the present war effort. 

The historical value of these pictures can scarcely be over-estimated, photog- 
raphy notwithstanding; a statement that might be challenged by many who hold 
that the photographer has an edge on the painter when it comes to reporting. 
Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of the New York Times—who is at least entitled 
to an opinion—in commenting on the Steichen photographs declared that: ““They 
tend, right at the start, to overwhelm the efforts of the painters, again raising an 
old issue: unless the painting of a war theme be a great masterpiece (and there 
are no great masterpieces, I fear, in this exhibition) can it perform a service com- 
parable to that of the camera as employed by a photographer of Steichen’s ability?” 

That opinion seems to concede little justification for the painter’s war pictures 
unless they can be labeled (by whom?) as great ART. It is an interesting question 


to raise and a good subject for lively discussion, 


For my part I think several painters of war pictures have produced some of 
their best work in canvases that have come from the battle fronts. There is little 
point in any of us going about looking for “masterpieces.” Posterity has a way of 
ignoring contemporary criticism which, on the whole, takes itself far too seriously. 

Ernest W, Watson 
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WEBER 


FINE ARTIS 


WATERCOLORS 


Prepared from the finest quality 
chemically pure pigments. The result 
of over 90 years experience in color 
grinding. Perfect brush response, 
permitting free flowing, full brush 
work, or painting in sharp precise 
detail, Excellent blending properties. 
Put up in china pans, tubes, and 


alass pots with cover. Send for 
Cireular, Form 567. 


ee Specialty : 












































O’HARA “NEUTRALIZED 
SPECTRUM WATERCOLORS” 


Made in a palette of six Spectrum Colors, in 
tubes 24%4x_”. Trial Set of six tubes at 
sour dealers, $2.10 per set; or direct. 32.15 
postpaid, anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 
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RF. WEBER CO. 


Since 1853, Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors 
Oil - Wate r-Tempera - Pastel-Aqua Pastel 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 






Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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ACCURACY. Thousands of people never knew 
what real accuracy meant until they started work- 
ing at machines in war plants. There they discov- 
ered that measurements are not “just about right’’ 
but “‘exact.’’ And ‘‘exact’’ in many types of work 
—the making of shells like those above, for in- 
stance—is not measured by feet and inches, but by 
tiny fractions of the inch—proportions which can 
be measured only by the most delicate and carefully 
adjusted instruments. In simple terms, thousands 
of items call for watch-like accuracy. A hair- 


breadth of error can often be enough to render an 
item useless. 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS, TOO. |t may come as a 
surprise to many that our superlative pencils call 
for much this same precision of manufacture. The 
lead must be prepared by an exact formula; the 
wood is selected, seasoned and machined with the 
utmost care. Every step of the assembling and 
finishing is performed with equal exactness. 

It is because of ‘this precision, and particularly 
because of the accurate grading of the lead, that 
the Koh-i-noor is the favorite among engineers, 
draftsmen, architects and designers who require 
just the right point for every purpose. Artists, too, 
select the Koh-i-noor with absolute confidence. 
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Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. 
ARTIST. 


When writing, please mention AMERICAN 











NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted 
colors, or No. 938—-24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 
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Miss B. A. of Chicago, IIl., recently wrote 
a highly complimentary letter about 
AMERICAN ARTIST. But at the same 
time she asked if it is not possible to get 
artists to discuss more intimately their 
philosophy, their place in society, ete. 
Says Miss B. A.: ‘There is more in paint- 
ing—in art—than technique and history: 
there is thought, philosophy, if you will. 
Let us know why artists develop their 
technique along certain lines. What are 
their ideas about art? Is there any co- 
ordination between their work and the 
world of today, or the world of tomor- 
row, or the world of vesterday? What 
is the place ot art in society? Artists’ 
art, people’s art—are they one?” 

A lot of questions, indeed, to be an- 
swered in a limited space. And so, I am 
obliged to discuss them in only fragmen- 
tary fashion. 

What are the artists’ ideas about their 
art? Suppose that an artist has an idea 
about his own art, and that he could be- 
come articulate on the subject, his own 
idea would disclose precisely—nothing 
The painter’s philosophy is frozen in his 
work. Although pictorial ideas may be 
verbally interpreted, I am more than 
doubtful if such an interpretation could 
be successfully carried out by the painter 
himself. Ideas of painters are not prod- 
ucts of a methodical planning, they are 
not conceived in a conscious manner. His 
own “philosophy” is not known to the 
painter—it emanates entirely from his 
subconscious mind. Lao-tse has sagely re- 
minded us that “creative power is a sub- 
conscious power.” 

We have some classic examples of the 
confusion that is likely té result when a 
painter tries to become articulate on his 
own art. Cézanne, for example, expressed 
his ideas on many occasions. His theories 
and his practice were wide apart, and 
often totally contradictory. And imagine 
Henri Rousseau, the “primitive”, believ- 
ing he was following in the footsteps of 
Bouguereau! 

I have yet to come upon a “philosophy” 
of a painter which was a useful appendix 
to his art. Let me add here that any 
thoughts which a work of art may con- 
tain must arise by reason of its pictorial 
rendering alone; it is up to the beholder’s 
spiritual antennae to sense, perceive, and 
experience such thoughts. A work of art 
is a medium through which one may feed 
one’s passions. 

Why do artists develop their techniques 
along certain lines? First, I should like 
to substitute the word “style” for “tech- 
nique.” Being an orthodox technician, I 
do not cherish a loose use of the term 
“technique.” Within the scope of a style, 
a painter finds his particular modes of 
expression. That’s all. 

Are the ideas of painters co-ordinated 
with the world of today, or the world 
of tomorrow, or with the world of vester- 
day? I am not clear at all as to the 
meaning of the world of “today”. What 
is the meaning of “today”? Yesterday— 
today and tomorrow — when do they 
merge? Or how does one isolate yester- 
day from tomorrow? “Wherever I look,” 
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said Xenophanes, “all is continually flow- 
ing together, together into one nature.” 
It is much clearer—and safer—to say that 
the painters’ ideas are immutably coordin- 
ated with human problems and are ruled 
by immutable aesthetic principles. 

The place of art in society is, to say 
the least, quite ubiquitous, and it ranges 
from the practical to the sublime. As to 
the value of opinion of the people of art, 
hear Michelangelo’s statement: “The in- 
discriminating masses love what they 
should abhor, and condemn that which is 
worthy of highest praise.” The term 
“masses” does not apply to the unsophis- 
ticated only; in the “masses” are included 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authori 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phay 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answe 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


some of the so-called critics and the 
terie of false aesthetes. The profession 
artists are — theoretically — better equip. 
ped to judge art, but in practice they 
opinions are often at odds. How cy 
there be an agreement between “people 
art” and “artists’ art” where there is, 
general schism? It is only in the art ¢ 
the past that the people and the artiyy 
are not at variance. Here the aesthet 
agreement reaches into all parties, No 
withstanding unfavorable auspices, m 
endeavor to bring about agreement in th 
matter of aesthetics—to which task I ad. 
dressed myself in You Don’t Know Wha 
You Like—shall continue undauntedly. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. T. H., K. 1., Hollywood, Cal., asks: 
Question 2: How dces one handle colored 
ink glazes? 

Answer: Indelible colored inks may be 
superimposed on each other much more 
eficiency than water colors; by appli- 
cation of a darker on a lighter color a 
great deal of luminosity ‘may be obtained. 
When one applies, however, a_ light 
on top of a darker tint the effect will 
tend to be less transparent. A variation 
of colors may be obtained by superimposi- 
tion of two or more colors without re- 
sorting to premixtures of tints. So, for 
instance, a blue on top of a yellow color 
will produce a green tint. 

Mr. W.L. G., San Francisco, Cal., asks: 
Does true art always represent the time 
in which it lives? 

Answer: I have heard the phrase before, 
and, although it is a good sounding one, 
it means literally nothing. Every painter 
regardless whether he is great or just 
mediocre wil carry to a lesser or stronger 
degree the imprint of his time, but this 
imprint is by no means a mark of great- 
ness. On the contrary, quite often a forci- 
ble imprint of one’s time on one’s work 
may leave a pernicious mark. See the 
“Animated 80's,” the “Gay 90's,” or the 
“Sad 70's,” or what have you. 

Even academism, which is supposed to 
be immutably petrified, changes its counte- 
nance according to the time in which it 
lives. The academism of the Directoire 
differs from that of the School of Mu- 
nich or from the academism of the fol- 
lowers of Impressionism. 

Classicism, Cubism, ete., they all un- 
dergo incessant variations. All this 
harking “To the pulse of the time” does 
not accelerate the flow of “true art.’’ Rem- 
brandt did not hearken to the voice of his 
or any other time. As a matter of fact, 
he used, what is generally referred to as 
props hired straight from a_ theatrical 
costume shop. In art a good costume 
becomes the better reality. 

Cpt. G. L. P., Fort Devens, Mass., asks: 
How to prepare linseed oil in a short 
time ? 

Answer: 1 presume “prepare” refers to 
thickening of the raw oil by heat. An 
attempt to expose the oil to sun rays in 
winter would be rather futile. Even in 


summer the process of sun-thickening of 
the oil can not be effected in short order, 
Depending on the climate, two to eight 
weeks will be needed to obtain a properly 
thickened oil. Exposure in shallow lead 
vessel is advisable. Through the catalytic 
agency of lead, the albuminoid matter and 
the mucilage separates from the (u- 
purified) oil and settles at the bottom of 
the vessel. To thicken oil by boiling is 
a cumbersome process. It is much easier, 
no doubt, to obtain a heat-treated oil- 
the so-called standoil—or the sun-thict 
ened oil, ready made. It is generally 
obtainable in art supply stores. 

Mr. F. E. F., Chicago, Ill., asks: 

I have sketched with colored crayons o 
a canvas and painted on top of it wih 
oil paints. Now the drawing. strike 
through the paint layer. How can I gt 
rid of it? 


Answer: It is evident that the crayon 
in use were prepared with aniline o 
ors. Such color will most frequent) 
“bleed” through oil paints. If a paitt 
ing has dried well, the crayon marks ma 
be removed with mineral spirits or ber 
zene. Use a piece of cotton and mb 
gently. 

Mrs. M. W., San Francisco, Cal., asks: 
Do you think that good taste is an & 
nate quality or an acquired one? 


Answer: There is more than one typ 
of taste. Taste in the field of visual 
aesthetics is purely an acquired quality 
The proportions of ‘beauty’ whether they 
belong to the Venus Kallypigos or # 
African idol are not perceived or 
derstand a priori. Taste may be agai 
expressed in the mental attitude of th 
painter, and this attitude is not an @& 
quired quality but a character pattern 
the individual. Emanations of this kis 
of bad taste are evidenced in fal 
sentimentality, for example or in vulga 


ity, and all sorts of banalities. 
wd 





Correction: Last month, in answering Mr. 
H. B. of Brooklyn, we said: “For abs 
lute permanence an addition of siccatvt 
in the amount of 2% of the weight of al 
and paint is sufficient to make a thin paitt 
application dry in above twelve hours 
This was a typographical error; it shou! 
have been “14%.” 
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For Everyone Sy The Outstanding 


MARIO COOPER 





Born in Mexico City, and educated 
in California, Mario Cooper has 
studied on both the East and West 
coasts, and free lanced in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and New York. 
He took courses at Otis Art Institute, 
Chouinard Art School of Art and 
Columbia University and has been a 
pupil of Louis Treviso, Pruett Carter, 
Harvey Dunn, F. Tolles Chamberlain, 
and for a time studied sculpture 
under Oronzio Maldarelli. He has 
been Visualizer for Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne and Art Director 
for Lord & Taylor. His illustrations 
appear in Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, American Magazine, Collier's 
and other national magazines. He 
was Vice President of the Artists 
Guild in 1936, is a member of the 
Society of Illustrators, and has been 
Instructor in Illustration and Adver- 
tising Art at Columbia for four years. 
He is now teaching at Grand Central 
School of Art. 


Cooper paints with colored inks on 
illustration board. Critics have said 
of his work that it is reminiscent of 
the artistry of the old masters and 
that his attention to beauty in illus- 
tration sets him apart from the rank 
and file of contemporary illustrators. 
Craftsmanship is synonymous with 
Mario Cooper's work, and his studied 
mastery of design has brought super- 
lative expressions from connoisseurs 
of that subject. 


artes 


Noted American Illustrator 
RECOMMENDS 








(INDIA) 
DRAWING i r- K 
MARIO COOPER WRITES: 


“| have found that Grumbacher’s inks 
can give an effect of profound tonal 
depth and still keep their translucent 
brilliancy. Their intensity gives them a 
versatile range of tone.”’ 





ONE OUNCE BOTTLE 25c 


Note Economy Sizes for Large Users 


8 OZ. HALF PINT $1.40 


ALSO FIFTEEN COLORS 
IN ONE OUNCE BOTTLES 25c 


Send us the name of your local artists’ material 
dealer and we will mail you our reprint on POSTERS. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


° 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COLORS 
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Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of 
Art and Culture . Internationally known 
instructors in 


Painting * Sculpture * Weaving * Ceramics History 
Summer Session June 26 to August 5 
Catalog on request. 


CRANBROOK 
Academy of Art 
cee Bloomfield Hills, Michigan _ 


An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DAY AND EVE. COURSES IN: ILLUSTRATION. POR- 
TRAIT, ANATOMY, STILL LIFE, DESIGN, FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION, TEXTILES, ADVERTISING, LETTER- 
ING, INDUSTRIAL VISUAL AIDS. 


Full and Part Time courses available for beginning 
and advanced students. Also special Saturday classes 
for Adults and Children. Schedule on Request. 


RECISTER NOW—R. BARD FAURE, Director 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 














eum FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF au 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its branches; Advertising Design, Cos- 

tume Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Tex- 

tile Design: also Fine Arts Classes. Special Short Courses for 

Service Wives or those with limited time to study. Saturday 

classes for teachers and laymen. Send for Catalog AA. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 

460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 


New Yerk's eutstan 
Ce-auther 


' 
COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION, LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
—— Lectures—Helen Lorenz 
jidren’s Class . Sonja Viborg 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


68 West 57th St.. New York 19, WN. Y. CO 5-8708 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, story 
illustration, fashion drawing, portrait and _ still-life 
painting. Special instruction in color for book-jackets 
and posters; anatomy; perspective; composition; air- 
brush. Day, Evening, Saturday classes. Certificate and 
speed-up courses under prominent artists. Enroll now. 


Catalog |. 
MU. 6-9353 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 


y Portrait Painting 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


Speed-up Courses in Air-Brush for Photo-Retouching | 
e industrial Drawing e Advertising Art e Cartooning 


Cat-B. 























e@ IMustration e Fashion e Costume Design e Painting | 


Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates in 
constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur- 


day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 17th yr. 


MISS ALBERTA fT. ELLISON, — 
oo Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 











PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruction by 


Fall and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. Ist. For information write to 
Compe 6 nem, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
New Yor Circle 7- 3146 
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Pin-up picture for the 
man who “can’t 
afford” to buy an 
extra War Bond! 


OU’VE heard people say: 

“I can’t afford to buy an 
extra War Bond.” Perhaps 
you've said it yourself . . . with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous 
thing it is to say to men who 
are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you 
think about it. Because today, 
with national income at an all- 
time record high . . . with people 
making more money than ever 
before . . . with less and less of 
things to spend money for... 
practically every one of us has 
extra dollars in his pocket. 


The very least that you can do 
is to buy an extra $100 War 
Bond . .. above and beyond the 
Bonds you are now buying or 
had planned to buy. In fact, if 
you take stock of your resources, 
you will probably find that you 
can buy an extra $200 .. . or $300 

. . or even $500 worth of War 
Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you 
“can afford”? Well, young sol- 
diers can’t afford to die, either 

. yet they do it when called 
upon. So is it too much to ask 
of us that we invest more of our 
money in War Bonds... the 
best investment in the world 
today? Is that too much to ask? 


[ WE BOUGHT EITRA WAR BONDS 
rs 





Let's All 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


4dmerican Artist is glad at the op- 
portunity of contributing the above 
space to so vital a cause, 













RHODE ISLAN 


gc hoot near eauatin cant. a 


industrial, advertising 


fine and applied arts; textliy 
plant, aatled diy 
i | 


studios, dormitori 
a. etc. Cultural and’ an 
. BS ties. Coed. Catalog. 2 ¢ 
3. Street, Providence 3, RL 











THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 

CERTIFICATE COUR SES—Advertising Design, ti 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 


Catalogue upon request 
|| James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New Yogi 


57th Y; 


Pam 
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RINGELING “or 


Study Painting, Dlustration, Commercial Art, ~~ 

Arts, Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. 

of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circug and Ring. 
ling Museum. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitorig, 

Unbelievably low cost. | Write for catalog & folie 
“In oe ouypene. 


Addre: 
Sarasota, FLORIDA 


wre 8 











Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in Ameriea (Est. 1808), 
Professional training in painting, sculpture 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, 
ordinated course with of Pa. B.PA, 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog B. Louise B 
Ballinger, Acting Curator, Broad & Chen 
Sts., Philadelphia 2. 


Mi 0 0 t F School of Design for Won ; 


99th Year. Design, illustration, ir 






















vertising, interior decoration, f 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher t 

INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photog 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, i 
trial designing. Residences, ( 
school of art applied to indv 
CATAIADG 


Broad hn Master & 
Philadelphia 21, Va 


of ART 
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SI 
Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. lo fi 
trial and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing Interior 
oration. Dress Design. Dress Construction. Occupational ( 
Wrafting. Teacher Training. Degree ~—. =— Cow P 
65th year Summer School, June 26 Catalog 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 4 *iilinols. Bor \ 

A 
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CLEVELAND §: 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day, evening, Saturday, Summer Training in # 
branches of Fine & Applied Arts * Wartime 
* fs Sd =. Courses co-ordinated with West 


rve Unive 
Write tor illustrated Catalog - Established 1 


<% LEARN CARTOON 


[ey For those wishing practical, 
ie instruction in this branch of the 

by an experienced cartoonist, | 
home study course recommendtt 
America’s foremost cartoonists. A 
card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH + So Rate! 


San Rafael, 
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This book offers 
~wdt practical help and 
wie inspiration to Designers 


ration, { 
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With PRANG TEXTILE COLORS you can 
create Textile designs directly on fabric 
with stencil or free hand brush. “DO IT 
YOURSELF—Decorate Fabrics with Color”, 
i) j a new book, just off the press, gives de- 
tailed instructions on the use of PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS, and contains dozens of 
if f}{ helpful suggestions and ideas for their 
y use. illustrated in color, “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF,” costs only 25c—send the coupon 
pture. Ini for your copy today! 
Interior 
ationai ( 
loma Cou 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
nois. Bax 


WASHABLE, CLEANABLE, 
NON-FADING 


A PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT, complete 
with every thing you need including 10 









D Jars of color and mixing mediums, stencil 
Paper, stencil brush and knife and copy of 
RT DO IT YOURSELF’—only $3.50 postpaid. 
- tn J pO Reeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeees, 
ne Cou THE AME : 
RICAN CRAYON ~ 
bh Won Dest. 85, Sandusky, Ohio» ow ANY +4 
ished 108 pom | send me “DO IT YOURSELF’. 25c en- & 
O No. 1907 : 
33.50 907 PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT at : 
O Check () Money order enclosed. = 
Name = 
Po Cee ee erereseressesereeeeses o 
j eee m= 
teal, © eet SPP eisenseasnensrowentnnesasaraces = 
AS — SRR heat de ign ie orcs = 
ommended eee ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeesesssssssesl 
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“When the War Ends” 


Under this title the General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation reviews the 
problems which will confront indus- 
try when peace returns. To those 
interested in studying these prob- 
lems this pamphlet will be of con- 
siderable interest. 


Silk Screen Process 


A 32-page catalog in which is de- 
scribed practically every essential 
product needed in silk screen work, 
has been prepared by the Naz-Dar 
Company. A request to this office 
will bring you the catalog, together 
with current price supplement. 


Leathercraft 


Despite certain limitations in the 
use of materials stipulated by Gov- 
ernmental controls, there is ample 
material still available for practi- 
cally all types of leathercraft work. 
A 68-page catalog issued by Osborn 
Bros., shows a multitude of possible 
designs and items, together with 
tools and accessories for their pro- 
duction. Those interested in leath- 
ercraft may secure a copy of this 
catalog by application to this office. 


Winslow Homer Prints 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City has recently re- 
produced six of the twelve water- 
colors which it purchased from the 
studio of Winslow Homer shortly 
after his death. These reflect the 
vitality of his mature technique. 
They depict the beauties of the 
semi-tropic clime where he spent 
the later winters of his life—Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Key West. The 
sheets are 15 x 17 inches and the 
pictures are approximately 9 x 14 
inches. 

Every art lover will welcome this 
collection, so beautifully and so 
faithfully done. The set may be 
secured from the Museum for $2.50. 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


A4th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















In times like these, economize 
with the strong, durable, 


inexpensive 


CANVAS - TEX 


PARNASSUS 
PAINT PAPER 


for studies in oil © No stretch- 
ing necessary. Suitable for per- 
manent mounting. 1/6 the price 
of cotton canvas, Price per 
sheet (size 222” x 35”) 25c. 


SPECIAL: 5 sheets for $1.00 
Postpaid. 


Dealers send for sample and 
proposition e Send remittance to 


PARNASSUS ART PAPER CO. 


Box 438 Grand Central Annex, 
New York 17, N. Y. 














ART APPLIED THROUGH 


CRAFTWORK :-:- 


Let's train young minds in the practical things of life. 
Craft work teaches self-reliance, self-control and mental 
discipline. 


Contact your local Distributor tor FELLOWCRAFTERS' 
catalog of craft materials, kits, tools, and complete 
instruction books. 


El Morocco tooling sheepskin available in black, 
brown, red, green or blue pebble grain. Heavy weight 

i .35 sq. f. Gimp lacing .85, 50 yd. spool, 1.50, 100 
yards, Prices higher in Canada. 


aie: « 
Of HL aittafMMmeMnan nace 
ATTENTION DEALERS! 


We have a large supply of 
LINEN AND COTTON ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
Handmade, air dried, all widths. 
pl on req t. 
U. S. ART CANVAS COMPANY 
54 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





















foster Art Service, Inc. 


LAGUNA BEACH, 


CALIFORNIA / lor 456, 


March 1944 33 
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REALLY GOOD 


VARNISHES 






. 
RETOUCHING | 
VARNISH 


Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES 
a 


RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 

oe 

DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c 

a 

PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c 
* 


Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” with com- 
ments and instructions written by 


FREDERIC TAUBES 
Manufactured by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 














U. S. A. Distributors 
Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 






4 Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
y pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in pong = — (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay — be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO. “ENAMEL 6 colors, red, yellow 
blue, green, black, white. 1 oz. bottles. 5c each 


AA 3-44 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
vemos and Reds, Ulitramarines, Vermilions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City | 

















STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 


633 E. 16th Street New York 9, N. Y. 


You may obtain all you need in 


Modeling Clays 
Plasticum 
Plastalena 
Casting Supplies 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Armatures and Tools 
Model-light 
Clay-play 

Pottery Supplies, etc. 
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Presto-Seal 


Under the above name Arthur 
Brown & Bro. 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, is marketing 
a protective covering for maps, 
charts or other graphic material 
subject to frequent handling. This 
is a thin, flexible, transparent film 
that adheres to any surface. After 
being cut to size the backing is 
stripped off and the film firmly 
pressed on the surface to be cov- 
ered. Further information can be 
secured by application to the com- 
pany. 


Brushes 


A very attractive catalog, illustrat- 
ing practically every type and size 
of brush, has been issued by the 
Delta Brush Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 14 West 17th Street, New 
York 11. In this catalog two pages 
are devoted to the selection of 
various hairs and bristles, and 
their manufacture into brushes. 
While this catalog is intended pri- 
marily for dealers—and Delta 
brushes are available only through 
dealers—most every artist will find 
it of interest. 


Paper Cement 


In a dealer catalog describing vari- 
ous Le Page Adhesives and other 
products there is mention of a non- 
inflammable paper cement. This is 
described as a water white liquid 
rubber adhesive. It comes in two 
sizes of tubes. Further informa- 
tion can be secured by application 
to this office. 


Colors 


A series of interesting folders has 
been issued by Talens & Son, 850 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. These include a color card 
showing Rembrandt Watercolors, 
and a similar color card on Talens 
watercolors. Then there are color 
cards on Orpi Oil Colors and Rem- 
brandt Oil Colors, and also ex- 
amples of Talens Retouch Colors. 
Copies of these may be secured 
upon request to the company. 


Prints 


A very complete catalog of both 
black and white and colored prints 
has been issued by University 
Prints. These are very modestly 
priced and are suitable for class- 
room work. Copies of this catalog 
may be secured upon request to 
this office. 


Studio Equipment 


A catalog showing sketching easels, 
adjustable and _ non - adjustable 
painting easels, drawing stands 
and drawing boards, has been is- 
sued by the Victor Manufacturing 
Company. Copies may be secured 
by application to this office. 


Looms 


An illustrated catalog of automatic 
and foot power looms in widths 
up to 50 inches has recently been 
issued by the Reed Loom Company. 
Copies of this will be sent on re- 
quest to this office. 
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Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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BOXWOOD and MAPLE 

WOOD BLOCKS [ |. 
for BLOCK PRINTS 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 5 

J. JOHNSON & CO. FIT 


kit of 3 knives 
22 North William Street New York Cit © 











Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
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end for Catalog $2 


THAYER ¢ CHAND! 
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Air-Paint That BRIGHTER FUTURE 








ta 
VICTORY ATRBRUSH 


The new Paasche Victory Airbrush is already 
proving its superiority in every type of art work: 
—illustration, retouching, poster design, archi- 
tectural rendering, industrial design. 


You will like the effortless control of its smooth- 
acting trigger lever: its perfect atomization; its 
versatility, ranging from fine line to full spray: 
the exclusive micrometer finger-lever adjustment; 
famous self-centering tip: non-spill cup and finally 
its sleek, streamlined design. Available only on 
priority, now: but when you do get yours, you 
will begin to enjoy many years of profitable 
service. Paasche Airbrush Company, 1912 
Diversey Parkway. Chicago 14, Hlinois. 


For nearly 25 years, grad- 
uates of our one and two 
year courses in Commercial 
Art, Fashion Illustration, 
Dress Design and _ Interior 
Decoration have achieved 
VERY unusual rec- 
ords of success, 


Our annual FACT- 
BOOK tells why. 
Get it! 


Summer classes are 
free to students 
uho enroll for 


Fall. 


Aré Institu 


of PITTJBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


444 Smithfield Bldg 
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DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT 


For Use in War Times 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Wheeling 2, W. Va. 


SUPPLIES 
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\EBERHARD FABER 


tool GP. 





for distribution, 
for it. It’s yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN ARTIST Index for 1943 is ready 
If you wish a copy, write 


O’HARA from page 24 


to say “leaf-green.” 

The third dimension of color is 
saturation or intensity. This merely 
means—is the color brilliant or 
grayish—bright or neutral? Hav- 
ing fixed the value and hue of our 
green we have yet to decide, be- 
fore we finish mixing it on the 
paper, how pure it is or how near 
to gray. If it looks too bright add 
either gray, black or the comple- 
ment of the color. (Red is, of 
course, the complement of green.) 
If the green looks too gray, try 
more brilliant yellow and blue and 
blot up some of the paint already 
on the paper. The brush will take 
off paint as well as put it on. 

Keeping in mind as you mix, 
both the three dimensions of color 
and the “three-point suspension” by 
pigment primaries (with which 
you record on paper the sum of 
these dimensions) you are using all 
six of these elements every time 
you attack an area. 

Do not assume that it is impos- 
sible to get the result desired, but 
do not assume it is as easy as 
with oil or pastel. The hair-trigger 
balance between too much of one 
or too little is perhaps the most 
delicate problem in all the realm 
of techniques in the arts. 

From the same box of. colors it is 
possible to create a most subtle and 
entrancing combination of colors, 
or a most unpleasant, or worse, a 
dull, result. 

You may or may not be one of 
the lucky ones who can learn to 
coin fine things; but you certainly 
will not be able to appraise your 
skill or talent after only a few 
weeks’ work. Don’t start a study 
of watercolor with the idea that 
you were born with good taste in 
color. Your friends and family 
may be wrong. 


GROHE from page 10 


with a designer’s planning, no mat- 
ter what type of rendering may be 
required in the final painting. 
Glenn Grohe was born in Chi- 
cago in 1912 and _ received his 
rather brief art training there in 
the American Academy and at the 
Art Institute. He began his pro- 
fessional career in the Swann 
Studio, and came to New York in 
1937 where, until two years ago, 
he worked with the Cooper Studios 
as a free-lance. In 1938 he mar- 
ried Louise Morris, of Seattle, 
whom he met on a boat on Long 
Island Sound. Mrs. Grohe is also 
an artist; and she paints in what- 
ever time is left over after she has 
given Paul and Hilde the attention 
a boy of three-and-a-half and a 
girl of two have a way of expect- 
ing. The Grohes live in Westport. 
Connecticut, an hour’s ride by train 


from New York. 





THE RED CROSS 
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THE SUPPORT 
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brushes! | 
| GOOD BRUSHES ARE | 
STILL AVAILABLE | 


Despite the general impression that there is | 
a shortage of quality brushes, Delta can sup- | 
ply your needs. If you've postponed renewing 
your supply of brushes, visit your dealer today 
and you'll find he has a full line of superla- 
tive brushes by 





TRADE MARK 


ONG 

















ll} There’s a Delta brush of every material— 
| | sable, camel hair, bristle, etc.— 

| and for every need—water color and oil 
painting, lettering, showcard and poster work, 
etc., etc. Remember to ask for “Delta.” 


Write us for further information. 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


14 W. 17th St. New York 11, N. Y. 


JOSEPH 
MAYER 
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upplies | 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 

MEN, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING | 






FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-987% 


S UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








NICHOLSON'’S 
PEERLESS 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 
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For artists, designers, draftsmen, lithog- 
raphers and in offset work, they have 
no equal. They are replacing opaque water 
colors as used for the last fifty years. 
Their fast-light and self-blending merits 
place them in a class quite unique. From 
your dealer; or send for more information 
to 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Color makers for over fifty years. 
(A set of fifteen colors with ali informa- 
tion mailed for one dollar.) 
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For 
Fine 
Food 
in 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 
Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD 


Ritz Bar 


March 1944 35 








New Up-to-date Book 


on POSTERS 


first new poster book since 1939 
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An_ instruction book 
which covers the 
good old fundamen- 
tal of poster making 
PLUS the newer tech- 
niques — A _ grand 
handbook with plenty 
of instructions and 
illustrations. 


Send only 
$2.75 


Planning and Producing Posters 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


643 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 








Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Painting Leyout 
Lettering 
Anatomy 


Costume 
Sculpturc 
Theetre 


Catalogue Free—Inquiries Solicited 


PAUL A. STRUCK fee yentis xy. 


Drawing 
Techniques 




















ART FIGURE STUDIES 


Specialized collections of unretouched photographs of 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or ea- 
larged sectional prints,—expressly produced to meet 
the varying needs of Artists and Students. 
Specimen Selections $3, $5, $10 
(Please state types required) 
rite :— 
MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. O. BOX), 
15/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, W2., 
ENGLAND. 














BINDERS FOR 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


Priorities are affecting the binder situa- 
while we still have 


tion. Order NOW 
stock. Each binder holds 12 copies, 
which are easily inserted or removed. 


Attractive and durable. 


$2.50 each, postpaid 
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Great American Paintings, From Smibert To 
B 1729-1924). Selected and edited 
by John Walker and MacGill James. Oxford 
University Press, New York, $5.00 
Recently a critic complained that looking 
backward produced little more than nos- 
talgia. But the present volume, survey- 
ing a selection of great American paint- 
ings, provides us with something more 
tangible than that “certain feeling.” 

In the first place, the compilers have 
done an excellent job of scholarship 
within the confines of their stated pre- 
mise: to provide “primarily a book of 
pictures.” 104 paintings in oil are re- 
produced by gravure, 96 in monochrome, 
and 8 in full color. An introduction of 
twenty pages is one of the best pieces of 
clear, informative, and at the same time, 
lively writing that this reviewer has read 
in a long time. A complete catalogue, 
arranged alphabetically, provides perti- 
nent information about each picture, in- 
cluding the present owner, which, in most 
cases, is a public collection. A generous 
bibliography on American Painting and 
on monographs and catalogues of the 48 
individual painters included in the sur- 
vey adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Handsomely produced in a large format 
(9x12 inches), each painting is repro- 
duced on an individual page of heavy 
paper. The plates are beautifully printed 
and leave nothing to be desired as re- 
productions. Here is a fine opportunity 
to compare our colonial painters, largely 
inspired by English example, with the 
greater variety of influences and styles 
that ensued during the tempestuous nine- 
teenth century and lapped over into the 
first quarter of the twentieth. And most 
readers will agree with the authors that 
though the American school owes a great 
debt to European practice, two strong 
independent masters emerged in the nine- 
teenth century—Homer and Eakins—to 
establish for our inspiration, not only a 
forthright manner and spirit, essentially 
American, but created a momentum that 
we may fervently pray will never sub- 
side. It is, say the authors: “the realistic 
tradition strongly entrenched 
producing a style of painting that in re- 
cent vears finds no counterpart abroad.” 

This book is strongly recommended to 
all students of American painting. 
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The Bombed Buildings of Britain, Edited by 
aN igh SS ke eget yn geteiee 


j by John Summer- 
an ()yfar nivercity Prace a rare ¢ 
xford University Pr New York. $4.50 


It is characteristic of the English to re- 
gard their scarred and wrecked buildings 
with almost the same respect they reserve 
for their wounded and maimed fighting 
men. The present book contains grim 
photographs of historic buildings that suf- 
fered destruction even before the clear- 
ing away of debris began—“accompanied 
by notes about the history and architec- 
tural character of each building and by a 
series of small prints and engravings of 
the buildings in their original state.” 

Paradoxically, it is a book both de- 
pressing and instructive. Many of these 
historic buildings cannot be restored or 
may not be. But, though standing in 
ruins, we may see from this excellent 
photographic record the structural design 
which their shattered walls disclose. 

The first section of the book deals with 
London, followed by six shorter sections 


== 


of provincial cities that have been victig 
of enemy bombing—bombing which jy 
no military value except that it boom, 
anged into a stout determination ag yj, 
ness the activity of the gallant RAF, top 
humanely concerned with German fy 
tories than German castles, libraries a 
churches! NK 
101 Heads in Pen, Pencil and Brush, » 
Walter T. Foster, Laguna Beach, Califom: 
D1 

Mr. Foster has succeeded in produciy 
another good instructional booklet jin \; 
series on drawing. Each finished dry. 
ing is graphically carried through fy 
stages: the first structural lines are fj. 
lowed by steps showing elaboration whis 
culminate in the finished sketch. Th 
makes a good copy-book for beginners, 
alternate with drawing from life. |p; 
double spread, under the caption ¢ 
“Types Around the World,” Foster hy 
made a large number of thumbs: 
sketches of heads that are fine characy 
studies. 


The Terrible Gustave Doré. By Helm 
Lehmann-Haupt. The Marchbanks Press, Ne 
York. $2.50 

There is no denying the 
Gustave Doré during his lifetime, f 
this we have the testimony of our grat 
parents, but to most people living toda 
Doré belongs to a period of decaden 
That this does not really matter, we: 
indeed indebted to Mr. Lehmann-Hauy 
whose finely-written biography gives 9 
a well-rounded picture of an amaz 
artist. 

From his youth to his premature desi 
in 1883, this Alsatian artist produced lt 
erally thousands of pen-drawn illust 
tions for such mighty works as Dani 
Inferno, the Bible, Rabelais, and Dv 
Stories. 

As illustrator and painter, Gus 
Doré captivated the imagination of 
masses. They feared hell through | 
eyes and by the same vicarious pri 
they developed tolerant sympathy fort 
foibles of Don Quixote, whose story} 
told in pictures. 

We seem to be living in an age 
artistic revivals, and, if we are to bes 
plied with monographs on half-forgi 
artists, the present volume, tastefully é 
signed and printed at The Marchbuti 
Press, may well be considered by 0 
publishers. It is proof that a worthy’ 
can be done with simplicity and distinct 
and at a price within the means of ® 
of us to afford. 

Its forty-eight pages contain 23 illu” 
tions in black and white which 
demonstrate the range and vigor of 


popularity ¢ 


prolific draughtsman whose death, «7 


removed an artist of singular imagint 
and influence. N 


Planning and Producing Posters. 8 


de Lemos, The Davis Press, Worcester 


9 


The author has prepared a book suitt 
public school art classes in which 
fundamentals of design are clearly! 
sented. While we would have appr 
ated a few good color reproductions’ 
book contains some valuable materi?’ 
various poster techniques currently P* 
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<P jp WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER FOR ANY ART OR CRAFT BOOK CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 
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* More Bargains 


= FRENCH PAINTING 
fu By R. H. Wilenski 
ai 7 


Nv. ighly authoritative and engagingly written 
a of the entire range of French painting 
8 from the Primitives to today’s sensational Sur- 
: realists, marshalling the examination of an eno-- 
om mous number of individual works into one har- 
monious sequence. With about 200 illustrations. 


UCity Published at $3.50. Now $1.98. 

n by 

rs ENGLISH PAINTING 
hh By R. H. Wilenski 
whic 


urvey by a leading English critic of the en- 
This a feld i his country’s paintings and draw- 


ers ings. With , 202 illustrations. Published at 
Ine $3.50. Now $1.49. 
mn ¢ 
He LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ne REMBRANDT 

By Hendrik van Loon 
delim Fictional biography of the greatest of Dutch 
5 N painters, with a vivid picture of Amsterdam 
7) 


when it was one of the centers of the European 


world. Crammed with wit, wisdom, laughter, 
‘ity adventure. With reproductions of Rembrandt's 
ny paintings and etchings. 570 pages. Originally 
» FARE $5.00. Now $1.98. 
grant 
toda 7 7 ’ nl Ms bl bd y J . ss‘ 
a dene: VINCENT VAN GOGH’S 


wie LETTERS TO EMILE BERNARD 


Edited and translated by Douglas Lord 


These letters to a fellow-artist deal with Van 
Gogh’s own painting and that of Degas and 
» dea Gauguin and criticise other well-known paintings 
in the museums of Europe. The paintings dis- 
cussed and many of the letters, often illustrated 
with his own significant sketches, are reproduced 
Danti on 32 fine collotype plates. Museum of Modern 
1 Dr Art. Only $2.50. 


PRIMER OF MODERN ART 
By Sheldon Cheney 


Full guide by a foremost authority to the mod- 
emmists in painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
industrial design, with a clear exposition of their 
theories. With 175 reproductions. Originally 
$5.00. Now $1.98. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF 
MEXICAN ART 


In Spanish with an English translation. Printed 
in Mexico. Full survey of Mexican art; pre- 
Spanish, Colonial, native crafts, painting, the 
latter article by the well-known artist Covarru- 


bias. 175 plates, 20 in full color. Museum of 
Modern Art. Only $1.49. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST'S 
STORY 


By George Biddle 


Sparkling autobiography, telling of his revolt 

By: against caste and of his development as a paint- 

ter, ) ae he With 31 reproductions of his work. Pub- 
ished at $4.00. Now $1.89. 











OUR FEATURE 
FOR MARCH 





GREAT AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


From Smibert to Bellows 
By John Walker and Macgill James 


Never before has a single volume 
presented such a wealth of reproduc- 
tions of the great works of the lead- 
ing American Artists from 1729 to 
1924. The authors, members of the 
staff of the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., have chosen from 
the foremost collections in America 
the 104 pictures which they consider 
the greatest in the history of Ameri- 
can) painting. The text provides a 
narrative of the artists and an esti- 
mate of their contribution. This 9 x 
12 book, with its S large reproduc- 
tions in full color, and 96 in black 
and white, is an excellent value at the 


moderate price asked. In format it 
is a companion volume to American 
Primitive Painting by Jean Lipman, 


recently published at the same price. 
For further description see the re- 
view page opposite. $5.00. 





Notice! 


| Stocks of some of these Bargain Books are 


extremely limited, so order early to avoid 





disappointment. 


Even today’s new books are being 


| printed in very small editions, because of 
| 


. ri ’ 
| paper shortages, so don’t procrastinate! 
| 





More Bargains 


GROWTH OF AN AMERICAN 
ARTIST (**Thus Far’’) 


One of the most vitally important American 
artists of our day, Harry Wicky, tells without 
compromise his experiences, growth, and aims. 
Contains 180 reproductions of his etchings, draw- 
ry and sculpture. Published at $3.75. Now 
1.89. 


ARTIST IN MANHATTAN 


By Jerome Myers 


The straightforward story of his struggles, his 
work, and his life. With 100 reproductions of 
his Manhattan paintings, drawings, and prints. 
Published at $3.75. Now $1.89. 


WOODCUTS OF NEW YORK 
By Hans A. Mueller 


By a great European artist, who recorded them 
as his impressions of life in a great New World 
city. Printed in 2 colors. Published at $2.00. 
Now 89c. 


SOMETIME-NEVER 
By Clare Leighton 


The daydrearis of a gifted artist on a trans- 
Atlantic trip. Delightfully original book, illus- 
trated with the author’s own lithographic draw- 
ings. Published at $3.59. Now 89c. 


It’s FUN TO DRAW 
Edited by Alan D. Bogorad 


Complete self-instruction course that iacludes 
over 1,000 sketches and drawings and one entire 
page reproducing in full color the famous Mun- 
sell chart of color values from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Teaches the beginner to draw and 
serves as a source book for the practical artist. 
With specific instructions on still life, the human 
figure, art anatomy, faces and portraits, lettering, 
layouts, cartooning, color in art, advertising and 
commercial art. Flexible boards, 8% x 11 
inches. Only $1.00 


STORY OF TEXTILES 
By Perry Walton 


Complete survey of the art of making cloth from 
early times to the present. and the emergence of 
the textile industry in America. With many illus- 
trations. Originally $5.00. Now $1.59. 


WALLPAPER 
By Phyllis Ackerman 


History, use, and design of wallpaper. Valu- 
able for tasteful interior decoration. Well illus- 
trated. Originally $3.50. Now $1.39. 


THE PRANG EXAMPLES OF 
HISTORIC ORNAMENT 


30 assorted color-plates showing many examples 
of the ornament of various art periods. In cloth 
portfolio, 7 x 91% inches. Published at $3.50. 
Now 89c. 
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WATSON.GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


W 





Prices subject to change without notice . 


. . Write today 
for our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 





330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 











































Cooved Woilde Smoothii? 
BY GIANT PENDULUM TEST 


For a point that fairly glides across the paper .. . for a grit- 
less, even flow of perfect line. . . try an Eagle TURQUOISE. 
Laboratory tests and drafting room results have long since 
proved TURQUOISE unrivalled for accuracy of grade, 
opacity of line, strength of point and durability of lead. Now 
the Giant Pendulum Test, described below, proves that 
TURQUOISE is also the world’s smoothest drawing pencil, 





Quast Qrawrng 





¥) vA R 
on Chem" Sealed 


VAGLE 








This gigantic pendulum, with its 540- 
pound bob swinging freely, makes 49,920 
oscillations from a single impulse before 
coming to rest. When the point of a pencil 
(A) presses against a sheet of paper (B) on we 
a platen attached to the pendulum shaft, its ry 
friction reduces ‘the oscillations to a num = 

ber that measures the relative smoothness 

of that point. The smoother the pencil, the 

longer the pendulum swings; and the extra — 
smoothness of TURQUOISE is accurately — 
registered by the extra oscillations. 





















YOU CAN TEST TURQUOISE, TOO. We can't © 
ship the pendulum, but we can send 4 
pencil; and TURQUOISE smoothness 
is so outstanding you can feel it by hand. 
Write for a test sample, naming this 
magazine, your dealer and the grade 
you desire. 


Vhemt-Sealed 


(SUPER BONDED) 
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DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS 


“REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13th STREET, NEW a 
: EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


